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TWO TYPES OF IDEALISM. 1 

FOR a decade or more Idealists have been so occupied in 
defending their position against attacks delivered by 
Pragmatists, Neo-Realists, and others that they have had little 
opportunity of examining in detail their own doctrine, or of 
attempting to settle their own family quarrels. Criticism of 
idealism from other schools has served to unite under a common 
flag philosophical thinkers who are by no means at one either in 
their presuppositions and method, or in the general character of 
their results. The grouping of 'mentalists' and panpsychists 
under a common label with the exponents of speculative idealism, 
however explicable historically, has led to much confusion and 
fruitless controversy. Indeed, there is no better illustration at 
the present day of the hypnotic power of a label than that afforded 
by the inability of some recent critics of idealism to distinguish 
in principle between the different forms of doctrine to which this 
name is applied. It seems to these critics impossible to disturb 
their fixed systems of classification. 2 Perhaps feeling that an 
incurable ambiguity attaches to the word 'idealism,' Professor 
Bosanquet has repudiated that name for himself and seems to 
suggest that the name should no longer be used to denote the spec- 
ulative doctrine which derives from the great writers of the past, 
but that to describe this the term 'speculative philosophy' should 
be employed. 3 This is a proposal that deserves careful consider- 
ation. Even if traditional idealism may not be willing to 

1 This article is based on a paper read before the Philosophical Club of Yale 
University. A number of changes have been made in the revision of the MS. 

2 The difficulty of getting beyond labels in the discussion of philosophical prob- 
lems recalls once more Bacon's statement: " Men believe that their reason governs 
words; but it is also true that words react on the understanding; and this it is that 
has rendered philosophy and the sciences sophistical and inactive." — Novum 
Organum, Bk. I, 60. 

3 Philosophical Review, Vol. XXVI, p. 6. Cf. also ibid., p. 268, footnote. While 
I have of course no right to make Professor Bosanquet responsible for the views 
here expressed, my obligations to his writings will be apparent in several passages 
where no specific reference is given. 
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TWO TYPES OF IDEALISM. 5 J S 

abandon altogether its historical name, it is none the less 
essential that it should separate itself sharply from what may 
be called the hybrid forms which claim alliance with it. And 
this separation should be thoroughgoing and final, not something 
perfunctory and formal which still makes possible and sanctions 
mutual borrowings and accommodations. Traditional idealism, 
if it is to maintain itself as genuinely 'speculative philosophy,' 
must discard and disclaim the subjective categories assumed by 
the modern 'way of ideas' which is most frequently connected 
with the name of Berkeley. Idealists of this school ought not to 
allow their affection for ' the good Berkeley ' to deter them from 
repudiating all alliance with his philosophical doctrines. More- 
over, if this speculative idealism is to be defended and developed, 
it must rid itself of the ambiguities and restrictions that have 
resulted from its association with 'mentalism,' and that seem to 
make it a doctrine remote from the movements of science and 
the interests of practical life. By thus repudiating the unnatural 
alliance with the doctrine of 'mental states' speculative idealism 
will give evidence, not of weakness or vacillation, but of its vital- 
ity and steadfastness in maintaining the continuity of its his- 
torical position. At the same time it will strengthen its position 
by removing the chief grounds of misunderstanding and criticism 
from without. 

In order to prepare the way for the distinction which it is 
essential to make between the two types of philosophy which are 
confused under the name of idealism, we may ask what is the 
characteristic of thought that is 'speculative' as opposed to 
thinking that claims for itself the title of 'realistic'? The en- 
deavor of speculation, as Bergson has well remarked, is to see, 
i. e., to appreciate and understand; while that of realistic thinking 
is to construe, i. e., to show how the thing is made. I think it is 
possible to show historically that the characteristic mark of 
idealism, as it is found in the great systems, is its direct acceptance 
of things as having value or significance. The mind refuses, as 
it were, to allow anything to intervene between it and its object ( 
to set up any bare existence, or isolated entity, as the 'cause' or 
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'element' in terms of which its own direct experience of a sig- 
nificant world is to be explained. Or we may say that it refuses 
to abstract from value, that it holds fast to the unity of existence 
and significance. Its primary insight, which reflection has formu- 
lated as its principle, is that the reality known in experience is not 
something that merely 'is' or possesses bare existence, but that, 
as existing concretely, it forms part of a permanent system of 
relations and values. 1 Historical idealism is thus opposed in 
principle to what we may call atomic realism. When the latter 
view is consistent with itself, it is forced to the conclusion that all 
relations are external, and that all significance and meaning are 
secondary and derivative, imposed upon the universe by the sub- 
jective mind. For it is obvious that if the objective world is 
simply an aggregation of existences, in themselves devoid of mean- 
ing, the value and significance that is popularly ascribed to things 
when experienced really cannot belong to the things themselves, 
but must be taken as indicating the way in which they affect the 
mind through their influence upon the bodily organism. 

In opposition, then, to types of thought which may be de- 
nominated 'realistic,' and which seek to exhibit the construction 
of the concrete world from certain hypothetical elements, specu- 
lative idealism may be said to be characterized by the conscious 
effort to understand things as they are: to see together things 
and their relations, reality in its concrete significance, without 
feeling the need of going behind this insight to explain, as it were, 
how reality is made. 

On the other hand, the second type of thought to which the 
name 'idealism' is applied in common usage — what I have called 
'mentalism,' and what might perhaps be denominated psycho- 
logical or existential idealism — is essentially 'realistic' in char- 
acter, judged by the distinctions already laid down. Its claim 
to the title 'idealism' comes from the fact that it asserts every- 
thing to be mental in character — of the content of mind, or of the 

1 That the standpoint of value is more concrete than that of existence is evident 
from the fact that it includes the latter as a necessary moment in itself. On the 
other hand, there is no road to significance if one begins with bare existences: no 
path from given entities, whether physical or mental, to a real world, to real 
knowledge, or to judgments of value of any kind. 
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substance of mind. But though idealistic in name, it fails to 
realize, wholly or in part, the speculative principle which dis- 
tinguishes genuine idealism. Instead of accepting the intuition 
of objective reality, and of seeking to penetrate into this through 
reflection, this type of thought proceeds dogmatically to transform 
experience into an order of existing ideas, to elaborate a theory of 
active substances and passive ideas as the machinery through 
which it is to be understood. In this process of transformation, 
both the mind and its objects become modes of existence, and 
the relation between them is conceived as external and mechan- 
ical. The external order of things as conceived by physical 
science is simply asserted to be a psychological order; but instead 
of thereby becoming 'ideal' these things remain 'dead, inert, 
and passive' as before; — existences, not meanings in a concrete 
world of meanings. 

It is here, I think, that the clear line of separation is found 
between those calling themselves idealists: the question is 
whether it is necessary to 'validate' experience by constructing 
it in terms of particular existences. The psychological or exis- 
tential idealist feels the necessity of doing this. Even when 
defending the basal categories of experience, such as 'significance' 
and 'the Ego,' he hesitates to take these speculatively in their 
universality, but turns again to reduce them to a particular form 
of psychical existence, assuming that they can be validated and 
made secure only when they are based upon some psychological 
'feeling of value' or 'feeling of the Ego.' It is indeed necessary 
to avoid abstractions and not follow categories which do not ex- 
hibit their concrete operation and vitality in experience; but it is 
to the form and content of experience as a whole we must look 
for the justification of our categories, To assume that to be real 
the ideal category must be 'given,' or that there must be 'given' 
some particular feeling or impression 'corresponding to it' (as 
Kant sometimes maintained) is of course to stick in the category 
of existence, and consequently to render it impossible to com- 
prehend experience at all as a system of developing meanings. 

I have purposely refrained from attempting to illustrate the 
limitations of existential categories by reference to the views of 
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any contemporary idealistic writers. It seems safer to choose 
illustrations from historical doctrines than from the utterances 
of philosophers of the present day. The example of psycho- 
logical idealism or 'mentalism' that comes most readily to mind 
is the system of Berkeley. In spite of occasional passages which 
may seem capable of a different interpretation, there can be 
no doubt that, in the earlier form of his philosophy at least, 
Berkeley regards experience as a collection of ideas, and each 
idea as a particular mode of existence, being nothing else than 
that which at the moment it is perceived to be. Again, he is no 
less insistent than Hume that ideas are in their very nature 
distinct and separate from one another, that there are no neces- 
sary relations between them, but that the system of relations in 
virtue of which certain ideas become signs of other ideas is 
arbitrary and learned through experience, though the connection 
between them in what we call the order of nature is divinely 
established and independent of the will of any finite being. It is 
clear that Berkeley's thinking takes place on the plane of existence, 
and in terms of existing entities and their relations. In other 
words, the outer order of things has simply been carried over into 
the mind, and represented there in terms of sensations, which 
are themselves regarded as particular modes of existence. There 
is, then, in all this no real approach to genuine idealism. To 
transfer things into the mind, to call them inner rather than 
outer, does not supply philosophy with a new principle. For 
the most part Berkeley, and those who have followed him, have 
continued to operate with the old realistic categories, and to 
conceive of the mind and the nature of experience in terms as 
mechanical as those employed by materialists. 

When we come to Kant the case is not so clear. On the one 
hand, Kant appears to be explaining how experience is made; 
how beginning with the disconnected particulars of inner repre- 
sentations, the mind reaches a standpoint of universal objective 
truth by uniting, through its own synthetic principles, the existing 
psychical data furnished by sensation. But with all his pains 
in this undertaking he is unable to reach real universality, or 
genuine objectivity. The inner representations are joined 
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together in an order which is said to possess strict universality 
and necessity, but yet they do not cease to be regarded as main- 
taining the character of existing mental images, not themselves 
really transformed into universals, though caught as it were in 
the web of universal categories. Moreover, this experience, which 
is described as constructed through transcendental machinery, 
never attains to objectivity in the full sense. It remains to the 
end a system of Vorstellungen, with a certificate of universal 
validity according to the necessary laws of the understanding 
indeed, but yet with the disconcerting limitation stamped upon 
this certificate that experience is only valid of phenomena, and 
must always be contrasted with the unattainable ideal of a knowl- 
edge of things-in-themselves. 

But, on the other hand, as has often been pointed out, there is 
another side to Kant's philosophy which approaches the problem 
of experience from a different point of view and at least suggests 
how the difficulties and limitations which I have mentioned 
may be overcome. This interpretation of Kant is worked out 
with great detail by Edward Caird in his epoch-making work on 
the Critical Philosophy. The question of the historical justi- 
fication for Caird 's interpretation is not one which it is now 
possible to discuss. Whatever conclusion be maintained on this 
point, however, it remains true that the philosophy of Kant is 
still very generally identified with the task of bringing order and 
coherence into a series of unrelated sensations. Accordingly, 
many of those idealists whose teacher has been Kant, as well 
as those whose doctrine has been derived in the first place from 
Berkeley, continue to think of experience in terms of states of con- 
sciousness, or mental existences, and thus fail to arrive at a genu- 
inely speculative view of knowledge and of reality. 

For those who approach the problems of philosophy from 
this point of view, Idealism is committed to the doctrine 
that material objects, at least so far as they can be known 
in experience, are real only as existent states of conscious- 
ness. The outer order is not accepted frankly for what 
it is, but is construed as the development or synthesis of 
some more primary inner order of facts, sensations, or internal 
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purposes. In order to be known, the objective order must be 
reduced to conscious states: "What do we ever know but our 
ideas?" The assumption in this form of procedure appears to 
be that it is necessary, in order to make experience intelligible, 
to reduce objects to terms of mind, to interpret minds and 
material things as literally identical modes of existences. 

Now as it is obviously impossible to reduce material things 
to states of consciousness in an individual mind, it is common 
for adherents of this view to suppose that the difficulty may be 
met by postulating an Absolute mind as the vast receptacle, as 
it were, in which things exist in the form of ideas. But it is 
surely clear that so long as the existential categories are not 
transcended, so long as the Absolute mind is still conceived as a 
magnified or extended psychological consciousness, the whole 
assumption is not only arbitrary, but remains useless as a guaran- 
tee of significance and objectivity. On the one hand, things are 
not rendered a whit more 'ideal' by thinking of them as states 
of consciousness of an Absolute mind. Moreover, so long as this 
Absolute mind is conceived after the analogy of an existing 
psychological consciousness, as a series or even a totum simul of 
states of mind, it has no principle of connection with objective 
experience. Absolute idealism of this type is just as much sub- 
jective as the view which reduces things to states in the con- 
sciousness of a finite individual, and is open to all the objections 
which are brought against the latter theory. To assert that 
things exist as elements in an Absolute experience is then in 
itself only an appeal to a mechanical device which explains 
nothing, and is in addition unmeaning and arbitrary. 

The fundamental postulate of this form of idealism, as we have 
already seen, is that the object must be reduced to terms of the mind. 
The mind can know only that which is itself, or is within itself. 
As it is sometimes expressed, reality must either be itself made 
up of minds, or exist as a state of some mind. The former 
view, that reality is at bottom a collection or system of psychical 
beings, is maintained by many writers as a means of uniting 
Idealism with Pluralism. To merge reality in an Absolute mind 
seems to them to lead to insuperable difficulties, and these they 
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usually regard as one of the necessary results of all forms of 
Monism. These difficulties they try to escape by maintaining 
some form of the panpsychic doctrine, that reality is composed of 
a plurality of minds. But if these 'minds' are still conceived as 
bare 'existences,' the difficulty reappears of how isolated par- 
ticulars are to be given any content, or to be combined into a 
system or order of reality. I am not here attempting to refute 
panpsychism, or arguing against all forms of Pluralism; but I 
merely wish to point out that Pluralism may, and I think often 
does limit itself to what I have called the existential view of 
Idealism, proceeding, like the existential idealists, who support 
themselves upon the Absolute mind, on the assumption that all 
reality must be reduced to a single form or mode of existence. 

It would obviously be impossible to maintain that the idealism 
which has been presented by contemporary writers has in all 
cases failed to transcend the category of existence. Of a consider- 
able number of the best-known representatives of this doctrine 
such a statement would be obviously false. But it is at least 
true that its critics have as a rule failed to understand it in any 
other sense; and I think that a good many idealists have given 
some ground for the misunderstanding by failing to take and 
maintain from the beginning a standpoint that is objective and 
genuinely speculative. To attempt to justify this statement 
by referring to particular authors and citing quotations would 
probably lead to disagreements in interpretation, and besides 
take more time than I have at my disposal. It is better to pass 
on and attempt to indicate the standpoint and method of ob- 
jective or speculative idealism, which I think both the history 
of philosophy and the authority of contemporary writers justify 
us in regarding as the more adequate and complete form of 
this doctrine. 

The standpoint of this mode of philosophizing is that of 
experience, as this has been developed and defined by the re- 
flection of the past. It does not claim to have made any new 
discovery. It does not occupy itself with bewailing or exposing 
the errors or shortcomings of the classical representatives of 
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philosophy, but does devote much careful study to an attempt to 
understand them. By reflecting upon the past in the light of 
the thought of the present day, and of the problems of the 
present day in the light of the intellectual achievements of the 
past, it tries to gain insight as to what problems are genuine and 
how these can best be formulated. It thus is enabled to develop 
a basis for criticism and to continue the tradition of the older 
philosophical systems, even while discarding and modifying the 
older categories and statement of problems. 

This historical speculative idealism, as occupying the stand- 
point of experience, has never separated the mind from the 
external order of nature. It knows no egocentric predica- 
ment, because it recognizes no ego 'alone with its states,' 
standing apart from the order of nature and from a society of 
other minds. It thus dismisses as unmeaning those problems 
which are sometimes called 'epistemological,' as to how the mind 
as such can know reality as such. Without any epistemological 
grace before meat it falls to work to philosophize, assuming, 
naively, if you please, that the mind by its very nature is already 
in touch with reality. Instead, that is, of assuming that there 
is an entity called mind, and another entity having no organic 
relation to mind called nature, it assumes on the basis of ex- 
perience that these realities are not sundered and opposed, but 
are in very being and essence related and complementary. The 
relation or rather system of relations that constitute the bond 
between what we call mind and that which is termed nature it 
takes not as external and accidental, as if each of these could be 
real outside of this system, but rather as internal, essential and 
constitutive. We can think of a mind apart from an objective 
order only through an abstraction: to be a mind at all it is 
necessary to be in active commerce with a world which is more 
than ah order of ideas. If it is said that this is mere assumption, 
and not proof, I reply that this is the universal assumption upon 
which all experience and all science proceeds. It needs no proof 
because it is the standpoint of experience itself. That it is the 
nature of the mind to know, is a proposition that it is impossible 
seriously to call in question . But even if this is granted , it may still 
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be urged that there is no ground for maintaining that the involve- 
ment of the two terms is reciprocal, that the relation to mind is 
in any way constitutive of nature. The process of knowing, 
say the neo-realists, does not in any way alter the nature of the 
object. The object is what it is quite apart from any relation 
to the mind which knows it. Indeed, must we not suppose that 
the conscious mind itself, with its function of knowing, appeared 
for the first time in the process of evolution when certain material 
conditions were fulfilled? And if this is true, should not mind be 
regarded as a mere result of natural processes, not as a necessary 
complement to these processes, or as something which they pre- 
suppose? 

These questions involve issues that are so ultimate and far- 
reaching that I would gladly avoid discussion of them, if I could, 
in this preliminary sketch. I think that at this stage it is better 
not to go beyond what may be called the minimum or immediate 
implications of experience. The external order that we call 
nature is something that is at least knowable by mind. That 
seems to be the very least that experience can assume and still 
remain experience. The only alternative assumption is that of 
things-in-themselves 'which have only an external relation to each 
other and to mind. But this throws us back from experience to 
the effort to show in abstract terms how experience is made. 
It seems, them, permissible to say that ' knowability ' is a genuine 
characteristic of things, not an accident external to them. If it is 
the nature of the mind to know, it is also the nature of things to 
be known, and we accordingly seem entitled to assert that the 
order that we call nature is not fully complete apart from this 
relation. Nature, as Kant says, must consist of possible objects 
of experience. This does not imply that such objects must 
exist as representations within the mind. I have already given 
reasons for refusing to accept this statement. It does imply, 
however, that the relation to mind is a constituent moment of 
things, not something added on from the outside. Moreover, 
when we speak of the appearance of mind from the standpoint of 
cosmic evolution we do not think of the process as complete, even in 
its physical aspect, until consciousness has appeared, until the 
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relation to mind which was implicit in it from the first has become 
explicit. 

There are undoubtedly other considerations which might be 
urged as evidence of the essential involvement of nature with 
the life of mind. But it seems better to begin by taking this 
doctrine in the minimum sense in which one may hope it may 
find general assent. Its further implications and more complete 
formulation will appear in a more concrete and convincing form 
in the movement of philosophizing, which is occupied at once 
with the determination of the real and the criticism of the cate- 
gories of knowledge, as parts of the same undertaking. The 
principle of an Absolute experience cannot be accepted at the 
outset on the authority of formal arguments, and indeed when 
introduced in this way it is nothing more than an empty name. 
If it is to have meaning it must grow out of the critical process of 
experience and be justified by this; it must emerge as the result 
which has been defined and rendered concrete by the whole 
process of thought of which it is the necessary outcome; it must 
show itself capable of including and doing full justice to the 
standpoints of the other categories, as well as of supplying the 
demands for fuller intelligibility which they fail to meet. I am 
inclined to think that the criticism that idealists tend to evade 
the real problems of experience by bringing in a kind of ready- 
made notion of an Absolute mind is not always without justi- 
fication. This category of Absolute mind has meaning and 
content only when it is exhibited as growing out of the reflective 
process of experience; it is justified only when it is shown to be a 
necessary standpoint in order to enable reason to overcome actual 
difficulties that present themselves within human experience 
itself. Whether such a conception in the end is indispensable 
as the goal of speculative philosophy is a question which cannot 
be answered by any a priori method. It is only indispensable 
if it concretely proves itself indispensable in the process of dealing 
with genuine problems of experience. Moreover — and this 
must never be forgotten — if this conception of an Absolute mind 
is to be anything more than an abstraction, it must come, not 
to destroy, but to fulfill the program and promises of the cate- 
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gories of ordinary experience. It must be capable of justifying 
and completing, while at the same time transforming by illuminat- 
ing, the standpoint of common sense and of the special sciences. 
Such a conception accordingly cannot be the starting-point or 
presupposition of speculative idealism. This philosophy knows no 
royal road to insight, but follows the beaten path of experience. 
Moreover, speculative philosophy is not distinguished from 
common sense and science in its starting-point: it begins where 
they begin without any doubts regarding the reality of the world, 
or any presupposition that it is necessary to stand on one's head 
and see things in an inverted position in order to see them truly. 
It is distinguished from these other attitudes towards experience 
only as emphasizing and making more explicit the common effort 
of all experience to see things steadily and to see them whole. 
Speculation is not an effort to get beyond experience: its object 
is to see, to comprehend reality through the process of experience. 

I have emphasized this continuity and connection of philosophy 
with the other forms of the intellectual life because I think that 
what has been the popular mode of approach, that of beginning 
with 'inner experience' and then raising the question as to how 
objectivity is to be secured, has tended to give the impression 
that philosophy is disparate in purpose and essence from other 
forms of inquiry. And from this belief the conclusion that it is 
not a concern of the ordinary man is a short and easy step. The 
result has been to isolate philosophy from the ordinary life of 
reflection; to make of it something recondite and scholastic. 

Now I will return and attempt to complete the description of the 
standpoint and procedure of speculative idealism. I have already 
pointed out that this philosophy begins by viewing the mind 
and the objective system of nature as complementary and hence 
inseparably related aspects of the conscious life which is ex- 
perience. I should like now to add that a relation which is 
equally obvious, and which also must be accepted as comple- 
mentary, is that of the individual mind to the minds of other 
individuals, what we may speak of as a complementary social 
relation. There are thus three moments or coordinates whose 
complementary relationship it is the nature of experience to 
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define. Experience is at once an explication or revelation of 
reality, a comprehension of the mind of one's fellows, and a 
coming to consciousness on the part of the mind of the nature of 
its own intelligence. Philosophy, insisting on seeing things as 
they really are, must proceed with this system of relationships in 
view. The initial reflection necessarily leaves these relationships 
largely undefined ; it is, however, sufficient to prevent us from 
falling into the error of attempting to define reciprocally acting 
centers as static and isolated realities. 

There is also a further implication of this standpoint which it is 
important to make explicit at the outset. When once this 
standpoint is adopted, it is no longer possible to view experience 
as made up of existences or entities, each with its own inde- 
pendent self-enclosed center. The objective system of experience 
which all knowledge postulates is, as we have seen, at once my 
experience, the experience of my fellow men, and the nature of 
reality. Of course it is not maintained that the experience of 
any moment is adequate to express the nature of reality or the 
full meaning of my neighbor's mind. But the experience of any 
moment is not complete as my experience: it is not adequate to 
express my full meaning. In so far as it has any value at all, 
in so far, that is, as it is a genuinely objective experience, it is 
true for my neighbor as well as for myself, and also holds true in 
some sense as a description, or an illustration, of the nature of 
reality. In principle, then, experience is thus universal and 
inclusive. And by this expression I wish to imply two things: 
first, that it is the character of knowledge to claim to exhibit this 
universality and inclusiveness; and, secondly, that it is essentially 
a process of criticism, having the power to discover its own short- 
comings and to proceed step by step to remedy them. 

Now it is at once obvious that such a description of knowledge 
and such professions on its part, are, so long as our thought is 
tied down to the category of existence, not possible. You 
know something of the insoluble epistemological problems that 
arise as a consequence of this limitation. Is the idea, it is asked, 
numerically one with the object which it knows, or are they two 
things? Or do two persons looking at the sun have one and the 
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same idea? How can things which are distinguishable be 
identical, or the many be a one? It is clear that these questions 
admit of no satisfactory answer on the assumption that ex- 
perience and reality are nothing but a compound of bare exis- 
tences. To take even the first step towards comprehending 
reality in its concreteness we must realize that what we call facts 
are values as well, embodiments of universal relations. Both to 
common sense and to philosophy reality reveals itself as tran- 
scending the particularity and mutual exclusiveness of mere 
existences. Philosophy is here endeavoring only to gain recog- 
nition and explicit statement for what is constantly assumed in 
every-day experience. It is as belonging to a system, or perhaps 
an indefinite number of systems, that things are known as 
existing in our ordinary ways of dealing with them; in 
their concreteness they always appear as members of some 
order, as meanings or significances which are not confined to 
an isolated 'here' and 'now,' as they would be if they were taken 
as bare existences. Even in the special sciences, the point of 
view of value is never eliminated. The special sciences do, 
indeed, succeed in eliminating the subjective and contradictory 
systems of value in which uncritical experience construes things, 
and set up as a common measure some objective system, like 
the system of energy, or the system of life, in terms of which the 
particular facts are read and evaluated. It is not unusual to 
assume that in thus casting out the idols of subjectivity the special 
sciences attain to a realm of pure facts that are not values, to 
existences which are uncontaminated by any relation to a cate- 
gory or hypothesis of intelligence. It is fortunately not necessary 
on this occasion to argue against such a position. There is still 
in these special sciences an appeal to an order or system, and it is 
with reference to this system that the facts are chosen and 
evaluated ; but it is to the order of the universe, or, what is the 
same thing, the order of intelligence, rather than to an arbitrary 
system established by the mind of any individual. The various 
orders of the special sciences — for what we call science by no 
means constitutes a single order — are accordingly systems of 
value whose form and character are largely determined by certain 
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assumptions regarding the nature of reality. So long as we 
proceed on the hypothesis that it is the nature of intelligence 
to know, to reveal the nature of reality (and this all forms of 
experience must assume), it is surely contradictory to separate 
existence from value, the particular from a system of laws and 
principles based upon some more general assumption or category. 
The whole nest of illusions against which I am perhaps arguing 
at unnecessary length, appears to arise from a desire to grasp 
reality as it would be if there were not such a principle as intel- 
ligence. And does this not again involve the assumption that 
the nature of reality is to be discovered by looking back to the 
beginning before it was contaminated by the mind, rather than 
on ahead to discover what experience can reveal it to be? All 
attempts to discover an original datum out of which experience 
is made, whether in the form of a priori rational principles or of 
the ' immediate facts ' of the most radical empiricism, are essen- 
tially identical in logical method. The assumption which they 
share in common is that the problem of philosophy is to explain 
experience by showing how it is made, rather than to comprehend 
its function and development. In adopting this procedure, 
then, Neo-Realism ranges itself logically with the old meta- 
physics, limiting itself like the latter to an analytic dealing with 
the formal aspects of experience. 

But in the interest of fair play I feel obliged to point out that 
the same logic leads existential or ' mental ' idealism to 
what is in principle an identical conclusion. For if we say that 
the understanding makes nature, and that the pure forms and 
categories of the mind must be determined apart from any 
matter of experience, we are simply taking intelligence, or mind, 
as an absolute prius, as the realist takes his given entities. In 
both cases alike the appeal is to something a priori, something 
that can be taken in itself as existing independently of what it is 
revealed to be in the process of experience. 

As opposed to the views just described, what I have 
called speculative idealism finds its ideal of truth and reality 
in the nature of experience itself. It appeals to no entities, 
and to no a priori system of logical forms. This experi- 
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ence, as we have seen, presents itself as an individualized 
system composed in some way of other less inclusive individual- 
ized systems, and these it finds grouped about the three recipro- 
cally determining coordinates, of self, other selves, and nature. 
For further determination of these constitutive moments and their 
relation it has nowhere to look except to the critical process of 
experience itself. Its logic and ideal of truth must be that of the 
concrete universal; so much is determined by the very form of 
experience. But the nature of intelligence and the nature of 
the world must be communicated to the mind gradually through 
the conscious and critical exchange with its social and physical 
environment. We have always to look on ahead for the truth 
about the mind and reality, rather than to assume that these 
are existing data from which experience set out. James some- 
where remarked that things are 'what they are experienced as'. 
This statement is delightfully ambiguous, but if I am not mis- 
taken, it was intended to suggest that the nature of reality reveals 
itself once for all without reflection to a 'genial experience of the 
first look.' Against this, I am of course maintaining that the 
faith of speculative philosophy is that the mind and things are 
what they show themselves to be in the whole course of experience, 
and that they are not once for all 'given' at the first moment, or 
at any particular moment. 

But now one must ask, What is the place and function of specu- 
lative philosophy in regard to this course of experience? What 
is the ideal of philosophical experience? The answer must 
surely be, to see things as they are. How is that possible? Well, 
our postulate is that it is the nature of the mind to know. But 
that postulate seems to be rendered nugatory by the fact that 
finite intelligence must always approach experience from some 
particular point of view, with some special purpose of investiga- 
tion which, just because it is special, is inadequate to comprehend 
the truth of the whole. There is no conceivable problem of 
reality as a whole, Professor Dewey is never tired of telling us; 
all problems are specific and defined by a special purpose. Now 
it seems to me that this is never quite true of any form of in- 
tellectual inquiry: there is always in any genuine human inquiry, 
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I venture to think, at least an implicit reference to a more com- 
prehensive problem than that upon which attention at any 
moment is immediately directed. But it is the differentia of 
philosophy that from its standpoint this larger reference is always 
consciously explicit. What constitutes any inquiry philosophical 
is the fact that the specific inquiry is recognized as part of a more 
comprehensive problem. Thinking is viewed as a continuous and 
progressive function which goes on steadily with the work of experi- 
ence, not as a task of solving a series of disconnected problems. 
The postulate that it is the nature of the mind to know, signifies 
that the mind can go on knowing, can progressively overcome its 
onesidedness, can penetrate through the continuity of experience 
more and more deeply into the nature of reality. It is not the 
existential mind of any one moment to which this postulate is 
applied; but the mind as the continuous principle of criticism, 
the mind as the free and comprehensive principle of intelligence. 
I have said that mind is always in contact with reality: 
that all its forms of experiencing must be regarded as pos- 
sessing some truth, however partial and inadequate this may 
be. At ordinary levels of experience it is only as it were the 
surface of mind that is thus involved : the results are fragmentary, 
incomplete, and contradictory. But the freedom and compre- 
hensive character of the mind manifests itself as the principle of 
criticism, which exhibits and removes the limitations and defects 
of the earlier experience by the discovery of a deeper and more 
comprehensive principle of intelligibility. It is in virtue of this 
capacity of going on continuously to correct and complete any 
given experience that it can be said that the mind is able to know. 
Now it seems to me that it is just this free and unlimited spirit of 
critical inquiry that constitutes the ideal of philosophical experi- 
ence. Some breath of this spirit there must of course be wherever 
there is mental life, intellectual curiosity. Philosophy does not 
introduce a new principle: it is just the development and most 
complete expression of the nature of mind. Nor is it true that 
professional students of philosophy necessarily possess and 
exemplify this spirit or that it is lacking in ordinary men or in 
scientific inquirers. It is necessary to remember than an in- 
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dividual is always something more and also something less than 
his profession. But, apart from individuals, it is true that phi- 
losophy is the freest and most systematically comprehensive 
expression of this principle of criticism. Science, as distinguished 
from philosophy, is also critical ; but its criticism is limited to what 
we may call matters of detail; as bare science or unphilosophical 
science it does not criticise its own principles and assumptions 
but accepts them as given, as determining the scope of its prob- 
lems. It is thus not an entirely free inquiry, being conditioned 
by the limitations of the assumptions which it accepts as its 
starting-point. To philosophy, on the other hand, is committed 
the function of making explicit the underlying assumptions and 
purposes of the various stages of experience, and of raising 
questions as to the possibility of obtaining a more direct or more 
adequate mode of approach to the nature of reality. Philosophy 
is thus absolutely free inquiry, without presuppositions in the 
sense that it is able to criticise and transcend any category that 
falls short of the complete range and scope of the whole mind and 
the whole of reality. There is only one thing that it is unable 
seriously to question: its own capacity to advance beyond any 
given limit; only one category that lies beyond criticism, and that 
is the category of intelligence. Within these limits, which are 
the limits of intelligibility itself, there is nothing which is not 
subject to criticism and revision, no predetermined structure of 
reality, and no table of the a priori forms of the mind. Phi- 
losophy is accordingly just intelligence coming to full conscious- 
ness of itself, turning back upon itself and becoming critically 
aware of its working principles; looking forward and taking a 
more comprehensive view of its own purposes, trying all things, 
proving all things, and holding fast to that which critical ex- 
perience reveals in regard to the nature of the world and of 
intelligence. 

Speculative idealism may then be described as occupied either 
with the criticism of the categories of experience, or with the de- 
termination of the nature of reality. For these undertakings, 
though distinguishable, are part and parcel of the same task, and 
must be carried on together. Since the categories are prin- 
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ciples of objective mind, mind in actual commerce with reality, 
they can be discovered and defined only through their actual 
employment in the concrete process of knowing. And on the 
other hand, since reality is in its very nature knowable in terms 
of mind, that is, in terms of some universal principles, deter- 
mination of the real necessarily involves the question of the 
categories and of their systematic relationships. There is accord- 
ingly, I think, no justification for the separation of problems of 
knowledge from problems of reality, although interest in any 
one discussion may center around one or the other phase of the 
common inquiry. 

I have been maintaining throughout this paper that speculative 
idealism must interpret the mind and reality in terms of the 
concrete universal. For the individual alone is real. Now in 
maintaining this concrete position, there are two abstract 
views to be reckoned with which are sharply opposed to each 
other: the one maintaining that only the particular existence is 
real, and the other finding reality in the universal. Both are 
based on the same principle of abstraction, viz., on the separation 
of existence from meaning. But, as I have already suggested, 
in no actual form of experience is this separation ever complete. 
'Perceptions without thoughts are blind, and thoughts without 
perceptions empty.' Nevertheless, two facts should berecognized. 
First, that the development of experience is in the direction of a 
constantly greater degree of concreteness or individuation; and 
secondly, in this process of concretion, deliberate abstraction 
(which from the very nature of experience can never be complete 
or final) is a necessary means to the goal. For example, the 
abstract existential point of view adopted by the natural sciences 
is not only necessary and justified for the special purposes of 
these inquiries, but is also indispensable for the more compre- 
hensive task of philosophy. Without the analyses and results 
which are derived from this point of view, it would be impossible 
for philosophy to attain to any concreteness of view, either in 
regard to the parts or the whole of experience. Of course, the 
results thus obtained by the sciences cannot be taken over by 
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philosophy at their face value, so to speak. They have to be 
interpreted and translated into terms of more general signi- 
ficance, through restoring the abstractions that have been made. 

The same point receives illustration from the use which is 
made of abstract terms in logical definitions and descriptions. 
The theory that thinking is a process of abstraction is a necessary 
counterpart of the existential point of view. And, like that 
point of view, it has a relative justification. Thinking involves 
some degree of abstraction; but the abstraction is a means, not 
the end. Concepts are, if you please, methodological instru- 
ments, but they are always fashioned in the interests of the 
concrete purpose of knowledge. Their function cannot be ad- 
equately understood unless one keeps in mind the purpose of the 
knowledge process as a whole, which is of course to reveal the 
nature of individuals. It is, I think, because this final purpose 
of experience has not been kept in mind that it has been possible 
for the doctrine to maintain itself that thinking necessarily 
moves in the realm of abstractions. But no one would seriously 
maintain that abstract classifications and labels represent the 
final goal of thinking, the ultimate achievement of intelligence. 
If it is the nature of the mind to know, the process of reflective 
experience, taken as a whole, must be a process of concretion in 
which abstraction is a mere movement and instrument. 

To render this sketch even approximately complete, an account 
should be given of the way in which the relations between the three 
dynamic coordinates of experience are to be conceived . These are, 
as we have said, the self, other selves and nature. I have on 
another occasion described the process of intelligence in terms of 
a social dialectic, 1 and can only state here that I regard the process 
of thinking as necessarily involving social relations among a group 
of individuals. Regarding the question of the relation of the 
mind to nature, however, I should like to add a few words. In 
the first place, speculative idealism has, I think, to accept nature 
in very much the sense in which it is presented to us by the as- 
sumptions of common sense and the objective sciences as a 
physical order. I fail to find any logical compulsion, in the 

* " The Social Nature of Thinking," Alumni Bulletin, University of Virginia, 
April, 1916. 
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supposed interest of monism, to 'reduce' matter to terms of 
mind, or to interpret it with panpsychism as at bottom composed 
of mind stuff, or psychical entities. All that monism can legi- 
timately demand is that there shall be a universe; it cannot on 
a priori grounds require that this universe shall be all of one piece, 
or stuff. The conception of nature and mind as complementary 
in character satisfies, it appears to me, all the legitimate demands 
of monism. Moreover, I think that there are positive reasons 
for maintaining the contrast between the material order of nature 
and the conscious order of mind. 1 I cannot help feeling that the 
view of nature as a uniform and permanent system of natural 
laws is a necessary element in a rational experience. The con- 
trast (and in a certain sense the opposition to subjectivity which 
we are conscious of when facing natural objects and forces) is an 
important influence and element in a sane and normal life. I 
am unable to conceive how there could be a rational life without 
an apprehension of an objective order, unmoved by our clamor, 
indifferent to our moods, with which we can hold commerce 
only on nature's own terms. Water does not run up hill; one 
cannot by taking thought add a cubit to one's stature. We have 
in a very important sense to accept the world as we find it. Now 
such a steady dependable world, so far from being an irritation 
or a balking of reason, appears tome to furnish the only possible 
basis for rationality. It is sometimes said, and truly, I think, 
that one cannot either become or remain a rational being, really 
sane and intelligent, without an interchange of ideas with one's 
fellows. But, in addition to this social supplementation, I feel 
also that rationality requires for its support and steadying, just 
the element that nature, in its opposition to subjectivity, supplies. 
This consciousness of the need of supplementation from nature 
as a system of objects finds expression in the emotional life as well, 

1 Cf. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, chapter X. The 
following sentences are from page 363: " It [i. e. Panpsychism] treats the striking 
and thorough-going opposition and inseparability of mind and externality as if it 
had no more significance than a mere congeries of centres of experience belonging 
to different classes and degrees. It transforms the complementariness of mind and 
nature, on which as it would seem, their inseparability depends, by an analysis of 
the one into the other such as wholly to destroy the specialty of function for 
which the one is needed by the other." 
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though I am inclined to think that what has been called the 
'cosmic emotion' has an intellectual root. At any rate, the 
emotional experience of mental refreshment and renewal from 
the contemplation of natural objects and natural laws is a com- 
mon one, and may help at least to illustrate what I have in mind. 
We could not have a rational experience in a universe consisting 
solely of a community of freely acting psychic beings. We need 
also a material system of things, an order to which we have to 
submit our intelligence and our will, an order that we are unable 
to bully or cajole, but which we can learn to control only by 
understanding and obedience. 

One other consideration: this conception of nature as a fixed 
system of uniform laws has been one of the great achievements of 
civilization. It has been the work of centuries of thought. To 
maintain it requires ceaseless vigilance against the forces of ir- 
rationalism and superstitition. The tendency towards barbarism 
manifests itself not only in such attempts to break down moral 
law and the moral order as are illustrated by the Teutonic nations 
at the present day, but also in a whole group of contemporary 
theories which are only thinly disguised attempts to strip nature 
of her order and rationality in order to revert to some primitive 
superstitition akin to witchcraft and animism. We may say 
" securus judicat orbis terrarum," but it is also true that this 
order is something to be maintained by our militant efforts. 

I have spoken of the recognition of a physical order comple- 
mentary to mind, and yet standing opposed to subjectivity, as an 
indispensable basis for the life of reason. Nevertheless, this to 
some minds seems to impose upon knowledge an impassable 
limitation, to be a barrier that meets intelligence as a check, 
which from its very nature shuts it off from reality. The con- 
sequence of such a separation between knowledge and its object, 
or at least between the rational form of knowledge and its object, 
is shown in the doctrine that reality is known, if at all, only in 
some form of feeling, or intuition that transcends the conditions 
of philosophical experience. To accept such a conclusion would, 
of course, be inconsistent with the whole theory of experience 
which I have been attempting to outline. I have introduced 
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this question here because I think it serves as another illustration 

of how the limitations of what I have called the existential point 

of view continue to persist in systems of idealism. Here as 

before the assumption appears to be that knowledge is a literal 

reduction of the object to terms of itself; that to know the object 

it is necessary that I should be the object, or that the object 

should be identical, in terms of existential stuff, with the knowing 

mind. 1 A rational view of experience is committed to the doctrine 

of identity in difference. There must indeed be identity between 

my meanings and the nature of things; but so long as the object 

remains as something to be known there must also be distinction 

and difference. There seems to me no mystery about this unless 

we arbitrarily insist on making one; reality is surely the only 

standard of comprehensibility. Is not the demand, then, that 

the knowing experience shall be transcended a consequence of 

the limitations of thought that continues to employ the abstract 

categories of existence? 

J. E. Creighton. 

Cornell University. 

1 It is, I think, upon such assumptions as these that Mr. Bradley's dissatisfac- 
tion with the results of logic finally rest. Cf. Appearance and Reality, pp. 544 ff. 



